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TO  GOVERNOR  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER: 

THIS  IS  A  STATUS  REPORT  on  planning  for  the  future  of 
New  York  State.  Planning  has  come  a  long  way  since  you 
introduced  it  as  an  essential  policy  of  state  government 
eight  years  ago.  Until  that  time,  planning  had  mainly  a  local 
focus  and  concerned  itself  with  physical  order:  improved 
land  use  and  elements  of  urban  design  or  renewal.  Since 
then,  planning  has  moved  strongly  along  two  distinct  but 
complementary  paths:  one  regional,  the  other  functional. 
Coordination  of  all  planning  in  the  state,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  statewide  development  plan,  are 
the  charge  of  the  Office  of  Planning  Coordination. 

Regional  planning  is  more  than  local  planning  enlarged. 
It  takes  the  common  interests  of  related  towns,  villages  and 
cities  and  ties  them  together.  The  commerce  and  industry, 
transportation,  water  supply,  educational  and  medical  ser- 
vices, waste  disposal  and  cultural  resources  of  a  region  are 
viewed  as  connecting  systems,  with  cities,  suburbs  and 
countryside  each  playing  specific  roles  in  the  lives  of  all  the 
region's  people. 

Functional  planning  begins  with  the  identifiable  con- 
cerns and  programs  of  government:  education,  housing, 
health,  transportation,  natural  resources,  and  so  on.  These 
functions  must  be  dealt  with  at  every  level,  from  statewide 
systems  of  services  down  to  the  needs  of  a  single  village.  The 
functional  approach  takes  in  practically  all  organized  human 
affairs  as  the  proper  concern  of  planning,  and  views  them  in 
terms  of  their  social,  economic  and  physical  aspects. 

Under  your  leadership  planning  has  moved  steadily 
forward.  Today  we  have  1 1  regional  planning  boards  -  each 
acting  for  a  multi-county  area,  delivering  a  new  level  of 
planning  services  to  over  95  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  state.  Eight  years  ago  there  were  none.  Today  all  but 
one  county  have  planning  boards.  Eight  years  ago  there 
were  only  18.  Eight  years  ago  only  one  state  body  could  be 
said  to  plan  for  an  entire  functional  area  —  the  Board  of 
Regents,  for  education.  Today  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Health  Planning  Commission,  and  the  Social 
Development  Planning  Commission  each  have  responsibility 
for  planning  for  an  entire  functional  area.  These  moves  are 
part  of  a  systematic  effort  to  give  overall  planning  authority 


to  a  single  agency  for  each  of  ten  designated  state  functions. 

As  we  show  in  this  report,  functional  planning  embraces 
regional  and  local  planning  efforts  as  well  as  programs  of  the 
federal  government.  One  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  however: 
today  only  at  the  state  level  can  systematic,  comprehensive 
planning  take  place  which  ties  together  the  interests  of  all 
the  locahties,  the  natural  regions  they  form,  and  the  state  as 
a  whole.  New  York  State  is  in  the  forefront  of  this 
development. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  become  aware  as  never 
before  of  the  social  and  environmental  problems  that 
confront  us.  The  very  impatience  and  frustration  that  mark 
our  times  are,  in  part,  evidence  of  citizens'  determination  to 
find  solutions.  In  the  actions  of  your  administration  you 
have  left  no  doubt  about  your  optimism  about  the 
outcome.  The  State  University  -  Pure  Waters  —  Urban 
Development  —  Transportation  -  Narcotics  and  Crime 
Control  —  all  are  programs  of  affirmation  of  the  future  for 
the  people  of  this  state. 

The  task  for  OPC  has  been  to  lay  a  groundwork  for 
coordination  between  state  and  community,  to  open  Hnes 
of  communication  and  build  a  framework  for  growth.  Work 
is  underway  on  all  three  elements  of  the  state  plan  - 
physical,  economic  and  social  -  and  is  proceeding  with 
excellent  cooperation  from  all  groups,  public  and  private,  at 
both  state  and  regional  levels.  The  physical  dimension  of  the 
plan  —  dealing  with  land  use,  natural  resources,  future 
settlement  and  pubUc  facilities  —  is  near  completion.  This 
will  set  us  upon  the  course  of  deliberate  and  farsighted 
management  of  our  environment  that  is  so  crucial  to  our 
future. 

This  report  explains  the  planning  method  and  structure 
we  are  using  to  tackle  the  job. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


January  1970  D.  David  Brandon 

Director 
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ANY  CONTEMPLATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE'S  FUTURE 
must  take  into  account  the  tremendous  diversity  of  its  people  and 
geography,  its  remarkably  varied  economy,  and  its  unique  location, 
which  has  made  the  state  a  conduit  for  people  and  goods  flowing 
into  and  out  of  the  American  continent.  This  complexity  is  the 
source  of  the  state's  strength,  and  also  the  source  of  continually 
emerging  problems  which  press  for  solution. 

As  a  leader  in  business,  industry  and  agriculture  the  state 
continues  to  have  strong  prospects  for  economic  growth.  Average  per 
capita  income  in  the  state  is  expected  to  increase  from  $4,150  in 
1968  (national  average,  $3,400)  to  more  than  $8,000  in  2000,  and 
employment  will  have  risen  more  than  3  million  over  the  present  8 
milUon. 

By  the  year  2000  the  state's  population  will  increase  nearly  8 
million.  Under  present  trends,  some  87  percent  of  this  will  be  in 


metropolitan  areas.  While  the  percentage  of  persons  over  65  will  rise 
only  slightly  and  the  percentage  under  20  will  decline,  there  will  still 
be  700,000  more  elderly  and  2  million  more  young  people.  Heavy 
increases  are  projected  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  of  persons  in  the  20 
to  40  age  group. 

The  increase  in  population  will  by  itself  create  a  need  for  2.4 
milUon  new  housing  units  and  3.2  million  more  jobs  by  2000,  besides 
enormous  increases  in  education  services.  More  important  than 
quantities  will  be  changes  in  the  educational  process,  living  habits 
and  the  whole  cultural  pattern. 

In  the  decades  ahead,  technological  change  will  permit  fewer 
and  fewer  workers  to  produce  more  and  more  and  have  more  leisure 
time.  Less  labor  will  go  into  producing  goods,  and  more  into 
education,  leisure  activities,  medical  and  social  services,  and  govern- 
ment. 


Jobs  &  housing  needed,  2000  A.D  *  ^ 
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People  will  still  seek  fulfillment  through  the  traditional  avenues 
of  education,  occupation  and  community,  but  increasingly  also 
through  new  or  previously  inaccessible  recreational,  aesthetic  and 
cultural  experiences. 

Those  who  do  not  share  in  these  material  and  cultural  gains  will 
react  with  growing  bitterness  and  demand  ever  more  participation  in 
decisions  which  affect  them. 

A  life  increasingly  submerged  in  large  impersonal  organizations; 
the  decline  of  home,  church  and  community  as  stabilizers;  youth's 
increased  education  and  awareness,  conflicts  of  ideas  and  values, 
especially  among  the  generations;  daily  exposure  to  war  and  violence 
—  juxtaposed  to  bewildering  choices  in  life  styles  and  occupations  — 
all  can  contribute  to  unrest  and  uncertainty. 


Family  income  levels 
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People  perceive  a  wide  gap  between  what  their  daily  existence  is 
and  what  it  could  be.  Technology  already  available  could  house, 
feed  and  educate  everyone  adequately;  could  transport  people  and 
goods  quickly,  efficiently  and  safely;  could  give  jobs  to  all  who  need 
and  want  to  work;  could  eliminate  pollution,  noise  and  ugliness. 
Breakthroughs  are  imminent  in  many  other  problem  areas. 

Two  basic  constraints  delay  this  Utopia  —  the  cost,  especially 
when  so  much  is  invested  in  present  methods;  and  the  human 
resistance  to  change,  a  fear  of  the  unknown.  To  diminish  the  impact 
of  these  two  constraints  is  the  responsibility  of  government. 

While  the  forces  behind  these  changes  are  national  and  even 
worldwide,  the  state  can  guide  their  impact  through  prudent  use  of 
its  resources  and  abilities.  Together,  public  and  private  resources  and 
policies  wUl  define  the  framework  for  development  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

College  space  needed,  2000  A.D. 
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Major  scientific 
breakthroughs 

Expected  by  a  panel  of  20  experts  assembled 
by  the  Rand  Corporation.  Peak  of  each  bar 
represents  median  data  thought  likely  for  any 
breakthrough.  Length  of  bars  represents  esti- 
mates of  the  "middle  half"  of  the  panel. 


economically  useful  desalination  of  sea  water 

effective,simple  and  inexpensive  fertility  control 
new  synthetic  materials  for  ultra-light  construction 
automated  language  translators  j 

new  organs  through  transplanting  or  prosthesis 
reliable  weather  forecasts 

central  data  storage  with  side  access  for  information' retrieval 

theory  eliminates  confusion  in  quantum-relativity  and  simplifies  particle  theory 

implanted  artificial  organs  made  of  plastic  and  electronic  components 

widely  accepted  use  of  non-narcotic  drugs 
for  changing  personality  characteristics 

'stimulated  emission  ("lasers")  in  X  and  gamma  ray  regions 
controlled  thermo-nuclear  power 


primitive  artificial  life 

(at  least  in  form  of  self-replicating  molecules) 
economic  mining  of  ocean  floor  j 
feasibility  of  economic  regional  weather  control 

economic  feasibility  of  synthetic  protein  for  food 


increase  by  factor  of  ten  in  number  of  psychotic 
cases  amenable  to  physical  or  chemical  therapy 

biochemical  general  immunization 
against  bacterial  and  viral  diseases 

i feasibility  of  genetic  engineering 
to  control  some  hereditary  defects 

economic  ocean  farming  to  produce  at  least  20%  of  world  food 

biochemicals  to  stimulate  growth  of  new  organs  and  limbs 
feasibility  of  using  drugs  to  increase  intelligence 


direct  electromechanical  interaction 
between  the  brain  and  the  computer 


control  of  gravity  by  modifying  gravitational  field 
feasibility  of  education  by  direct  information  recording  on  the  brain 

long  duration  coma  to  permit  a  form  of  time  travel  ( 

^  j  use  of  telepathy  and  ESP  in  communications 

Source:  Social  Technology  by  Olaf  Helmer,  Basic  Books  Inc., 
New  York  1966,  and  British  Science  Journal,  October  1967. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  latter  and  to  the 
author  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  diagram. 


chemical  control  of  aging  to  extend  life  span  by  50  years  _ 

two  way  communication  with  extra  terrestrials' 
breeding  of  intelligent  animals  for  low  grade  labour 
economic  feasibility  of  manufacture  of  many  elements  from  subatomic  building  blocks 


State  and  local  governments  have  played  a  strong  role  in  the 
growth  of  New  York  State.  The  increasing  complexity  of  social, 
economic  and  physical  life  makes  it  ever  more  crucial  for  government 
to  respond  to  its  citizens'  hopes  and  problems.  Far-seeing  public 
policies,  imaginative  programs  and  effective  administration  can 
enhance  economic  growth  and  human  well-being. 

Since  New  York  State's  first  planning  report  was  presented  to 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1926  planning  has  been  done 
independently  by  the  federal  government,  state  agencies  and  local 
governments.  Private  organizations,  notably  the  major  industries  and 
public  services,  have  also  contributed  to  the  planning  process. 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  created  the  Office  of  Planning  Coordination  to  draw  the 
various  planning  efforts  together,  and  to  focus  them  on  the  task  of  a 
comprehensive  planning  framework  for  the  whole  state. 

State  government  clearly  has  the  obligation  to  take  the  lead  in 
planning.  It  must  view  the  expressed  goals  of  the  whole  society  and 
systematically  translate  them  into  specific  objectives.  These  must  be 
attainable  by  a  variety  of  public  and  private  programs  of  action  at 
different  points  in  time. 


Comprehensive  plans  to  provide  for  future  population,  to  rebuild 
the  cities,  to  renew  the  environment  and  to  manage  our  resources 
mean  commitment  not  only  by  state  ,and  local  government  but  by 
private  enterprise  as  well.  The  constraints  of  an  enlightened  plan  will 
not  diminish  opportunity  for  investment  or  return,  but  will  focus 
attention  on  paramount  needs.  It  is  estimated  that  we  must  double 
our  physical  plant  in  forty  years'  time.  In  the  nature  of  American 
society,  the  power  for  this  undertaking  must  come  from  our  free 
capitalist  economy.  But  the  unleashing  of  this  enormous  energy, 
capital  and  talent  must  not  explode  into  chaos.  This  is  why  rigorous 
planning  has  become  such  an  urgent  task. 


Map  of  the  "60-year  Use  and  Development  Outlook," 
from  Change/Challenge/Response, 

showing  the  strong  urban  corridor  structure  of  New  York  State. 


THE  PLANNING  REPORT  Change  I  Challenge  I  Response,  published 
by  the  state  office  for  regional  development  in  1964,  outlined  the 
elements  of  a  statewide  development  policy.  This  policy  underhes 
the  planning  program  described  in  this  report,  and  is  the  basis  for  the 
physical  development  plan  under  preparation  by  OPC.  This  planning 
viewpoint  deals  with  growth  and  renewal  in  three  broad  geographical 
spheres. 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS  are  centered  on  principal  cities  and 
include  extensive  surrounding  territories  which  are  directly  influ- 
enced by  them.  Within  these  areas  live  nine-tenths  of  New  York 


State's  population,  on  barely  one-tenth  of  its  land.  The  pattern  of 
settlement  is  irregular,  ranging  from  high-density  central  cities, 
through  sprawling  suburbs  to  random  developments  scattered 
throughout  the  urban  fringe.  But  all  sectors  of  a  metropolitan  area  — 
the  central  business  district,  inner  city  residential  districts,  the 
suburban  ring  and  "exurban"  settlements  —  are  parts  of  a  larger 
interdependent  community  focused  on  the  center  city.  Despite  vast 
technological  changes  the  city  remains  the  vital  "communications 
center"  of  human  affairs,  for  business,  culture,  education,  medical 
care  and  entertainment. 
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Center  cities  today,  however,  are  in  trouble.  Their  authority  and 
principal  revenue  sources  effectively  stop  at  their  municipal 
boundaries,  yet  large  numbers  of  their  occupants  —  the  "daytime 
population"  of  workers  and  managers  —  commute  from  outside, 
burdening  city  facilities  (streets,  parking,  traffic  control,  police  and 
fire  protection,  waste  disposal)  without  contributing  much  direct  tax 
support.  And  for  decades,  particularly  after  World  War  II,  the 
migration  of  middle-income  taxpayers  to  the  suburbs  in  search  of  a 
better  Ufe  has  amounted  to  an  exodus.  Large  portions  of  the 
high-density  inner  city  residential  districts  have  been  left  to  the  poor. 
Retail  business  suffers;  poverty  brings  crime  and  increased  policing 
costs;  the  city's  physical  plant  deteriorates  for  lack  of  money  to  keep 
it  up.  Meanwhile  new  thousands  of  unskilled  poor,  drawn  by  the 
legendary  opportunities  of  the  northern  cities,  have  come  from  the 
South  and  Puerto  Rico  to  swell  already  massive  ghettos. 

The  suburbs  themselves  are  straining  under  problems  of  rapid 
expansion.  Young  families  swell  the  school  population.  New  sub- 
divisions require  costly  water  and  sewerage  facilities.  Leap-frogging 
development  wastes  land  and  causes  higher  public  facility  and  service 
costs.  Planless  commercial  strips  degrade  the  environment. 

Planning  for  metropolitan  areas  must  resolve  these  problems 
across  municipal  boundary  lines.  It  must  guide  future  development 
to  bring  a  new  order,  quality  and  vitality  to  city  life  while  working 
out  a  desirable  balance  of  functions  between  cities,  suburbs  and 
secondary  urban  centers. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  population,  and  to  provide  new 
opportunity  and  a  better  life  to  those  now  living  in  the  ghetto, 
massive  action  is  needed  to  provide  housing  of  quality,  at  a  variety  of 
densities  and  price  levels,  throughout  the  metropolitan  areas. 

There  is  now  a  clear  opportunity  to  design  planned  communities 
which  respond  to  metropolitan  problems,  conserve  shrinking 
resources  of  open  space,  and  provide  the  quality  of  environment 
which  the  future  demands. 

CORRIDORS  connecting  the  state's  six  largest  metropolitan  areas  — 
from  New  York  to  Albany  and  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  —  are  the 
second  sphere  dealt  with  in  land  use  policy.  These  areas  lie  along  the 
historic  transportation  routes  which  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  these  cities. 

The  increasing  ease  of  travel,  both  by  auto  and  by  new  mass 
modes  promised  in  the  future,  is  bound  to  stimulate  growth  in  the 
corridors.  Here  is  readily  developable  flat  land  for  industry  and 
residential  building.  More  importantly,  here  is  the  continued  lure  of 
more  "wide  open"  space,  the  force  that  started  suburbanization  in 
the  first  place. 

But  space  in  the  corridors  is  not  unlimited,  and  our  reserves  are 
diminishing.  The  heedless  consumption  of  open  space  in  the 
suburban  belts  makes  a  policy  of  open  space  protection  for  the 
future  imperative.  The  challenge  to  orderly  development  is  as  great  in 
the  corridors  as  it  is  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Leap-frogging 
industrial  and  residential  developments,  unplanned,  could  create  new 
chaos  on  a  larger  scale  than  today's  suburbs.  Moreover,  the  valley 
belt  contains  a  significant  portion  of  our  best  agricultural  land. 


Metropolitan  areas 


Without  knowing  the  magnitude  of  the  nation's  -  and  mankind's  — 
future  food  needs,  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  plow  all  this  land 
under  settlement  when  by  careful  planning  much  of  it  could  remain, 
serving  the  dual  purpose  of  viable  agriculture  and  essential  open 
space.  A  further  essential  is  protection  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  the  very  quahty  that  makes  man  yearn  for  open  space. 

Best  use  of  this  land  resource  may  follow  a  policy  of  building 
planned  communities  on  selected  new  sites,  along  with  structured 
expansion  of  existing  second-  and  third-order  "growth  center"  cities 
which  already  have  an  economic  base,  favorable  location  and  a 
system  of  public  facilities  on  which  to  build.  Such  expanded  cities 
would  grow  to  become  new  metropolitan  centers  of  the  future. 

UPLAND  AREAS,  together  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  state.  Except  for  some  smaller  urban  centers  they  are 
mainly  rural  or  wilderness. 
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Corridor  areas 


Upland  areas 


Create 

new  communities 
related  to  interregional 
transportation  system. 
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\  rights-of-way 
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Define  and  conserve 
^  prime  agricultural  land 


Preserve  conservation  areas 
and  scenic  resourses 


Develop  major  vacation 
and  cultural  centers 
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Controlled  development 
of  vacation  homes 


Focus 

rehabilitation 
and  new  residentiaP 
development  around^ 
growth  centers 


The  greatest  resource  of  space  —  for  new  settlements,  for 
recreation  and  for  that  "elbow  room"  and  contact  with  nature  so 
essential  to  the  human  spirit  —  lies  in  the  uplands,  outside  the  urban 
corridor.  Some  portions  of  these  territories  have  had  protection  from 
development,  remaining  as  wilderness  in  the  Forest  Preserve.  Some 
areas,  such  as  the  Adirondacks,  Catskills,  Lake  George  and  the  Finger 
Lakes,  are  actively  used  for  recreation.  Other  areas,  on  the  Allegheny 
Plateau  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  have  gone  out  of  farming  in 
this  century  and  are  reverting  to  forest. 

Crisscrossing  all  of  the  upland  regions  are  secondary  transporta- 
tion corridors  of  varying  importance,  and  along  them  are  located  a 
number  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state.  The  fortunes  of  these 
communities  have  varied,  depending  on  the  past  and  future  of  their 
industries.  As  business  and  educational  centers  of  large  rural  regions, 
however,  many  can  serve  as  viable  "growth  centers"  in  the  same  way 
as  will  some  of  the  corridor  cities. 


Seemingly  unlimited  space  is  available  in  the  uplands  for 
substantial  new  community  developments  to  help  accommodate  the 
population  growth  to  come.  The  choice  of  locations,  however,  is 
likely  to  narrow  down  to  certain  favorable  transportation  corridors. 
Also,  new  communities  require  a  sound  economic  base  for  support, 
such  as  recreation  business,  a  higher  education  facility  or  other  large 
institution,  or  major  manufacturing  facilities. 

Of  course,  new  growth  would  not  come  solely  from  the 
population  base  in  these  regions  today;  significant  in-migration  could 
be  expected  in  response  to  new  industry  and  the  establishment  of 
new  communities. 

The  need  for  protection  of  the  natural  beauty  of  New  York's 
magnificent  mountains  and  lakeshores  is  becoming  urgent.  Self- 
serving  commercialism  that  disfigures  the  landscape  must  be  appro- 
priately controlled,  because  these  natural  resources  are  in  very 
limited  supply. 
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the 
Issues 

for 
Planning 


TRULY  COORDINATED  PLANNING  for  New  York  State  must 
encompass  the  entire  range  of  human  activity  and  environment  and 
their  interlocking  social,  economic  and  physical  aspects.  Physical 
changes  —  the  location  of  facilities  or  modifications  in  land  use 
patterns,  whether  by  government  or  private  enterprise  —  have 
economic  effects.  These  physical  changes  and  economic  effects,  in 
turn,  produce  social  changes  —  they  influence  the  quality  of  life  for 
present  and  future  residents  of  any  area  being  developed.  Economic 
development,  within  or  outside  an  area,  affects  physical  and  social 
situations.  And  finally,  social  actions  effect  profound  ecconomic  and 
physical  changes. 

State  planning  views  government  activities  as  an  interrelated 
system  of  "functional"  programs.  Education  is  essential  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  advance,  a  transportation  system  for  economic 
strength,  pure  water  and  air  for  economic  expansion  and  satisfactory 
living,  housing  and  recreation  for  economic  as  well  as  social 
well-being. 
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Accordingly,  the  Office  of  Planning  Coordination  and  the 
Division  of  the  Budget  have  classified  the  state's  concerns  into  ten 
broad  areas,  and  generally  employ  them  in  planning,  programming 
and  budgeting  activity  under  the  term  "functional  areas."  They  are: 

Housing  and  Residential 

Environment  Public  Safety 

Education  Transportation 

Health  Economic  Development 

Human  Resources  Natural  Resources 

Recreation  and  Culture  Government 

To  do  planning  in  each  functional  area  permits  an  evaluation  of 
how  performance  relates  to  selected  goals.  Yet  functional  planning 
transcends  the  programs  of  individual  agencies  and  functions,  and 
must  be  evaluated  for  its  effects  in  other  areas. 

Ultimately  the  statewide  plan  must  define  objectives  whose 
achievement  will  move  society  closer  to  its  goals     to  achieve  balance 


among  social,  economic  and  physical  development  goals  within  each 
functional  area  and  in  relation  to  other  areas;  within  and  among  all 
units  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in  the  private  sector.  All  this  is  a 
search  for  the  best  means  of  mobilizing  and  guiding  public  and 
private  resources. 

Basic  to  formulating  objectives  are  supporting  studies  to  collect, 
analyze  and  interpret  information  in  all  fields.  Modern  data 
processing  techniques  are  making  this  work  more  complete,  more 
accurate  and  faster. 

The  overall  plan  and  its  elements  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  contribution  to  the  objectives,  weighed  against  their  costs.  If 
the  only  measurement  were  economic,  the  best  plan  would  be  the 
cheapest.  But  the  decision  must  be  made  repeatedly  on  whether 
social  gains  justify  the  cost,  and  whether  the  plan  offers  the  least 
costly  way  to  achieve  its  objectives. 

The  computer  is  a  valuable  tool  which  enables  mathematical 
models  to  simulate  functional  action  systems,  and  policy  analysis 
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evaluates  how  each  element  may  affect  (or  be  affected  by)  political 
or  social  attitudes.  This  forecasting  can  evaluate  each  alternative 
among  a  range  of  possible  solutions  offered,  and  planners  can  help 
policy-makers  by  translating  alternatives  into  final  recommendations. 

The  final  and  most  difficult  stage  is  to  translate  recommen- 
dations into  action  —  to  program  the  needed  manpower,  facilities, 
budget  and  administration. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Governor,  Legislature  and  operating 
agencies  are  the  decision-makers  responsible  for  implementation.  To 
implement  the  recommendations  for  local  governments  and  private 
enterprise  which  evolve  from  the  state  planning  process,  the  state 
can  use  advice,  legislation  and  funds  to  encourage  local  and  private 
action  toward  statewide  objectives. 

There  are  hazards  in  any  planning,  the  major  one  being  the 
constant  dealing  with  unknowns.  How  will  developments  in  rapid 
transportation  affect  the  state?  How  will  innovative  building  tech- 


niques alter  housing  supply  and  industrial  development?  Will  radical 
changes  in  food  supply  and  demand  change  the  patterns  of  land  use? 

To  an  extent  state  planning  must  be  planning  for  the  unknown, 
adjusting  to  new  developments,  new  demands  and  new  knowledge. 
But  it  must  also,  in  order  to  proceed  at  all,  make  assumptions  based 
on  the  best  information  available  at  any  one  time.  Using  these 
assumptions,  the  state  can  continue  to  refine  its  objectives  and 
modify  its  actual  courses  of  action 

ALL  OF  THE  CHANGES  in  our  society  and  our  environment  have 
raised  a  range  of  major  issues  which  face  New  York  as  they  do  other 
industrialized  states.  A  selection  of  these  issues  is  presented  in  the 
following  pages  under  the  headings  of  each  of  the  ten  functional 
areas.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  show  by  example  the 
usefulness  of  a  functional  framework  for  identifying  the  public  and 
private  agencies  and  the  various  levels  of  government  involved  with 
the  particular  issue;  and  for  tracing  its  impacts  throughout  the 
network  of  private  and  public  activities. 
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environment 
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SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II,  more  than  2  million  new  homes  have  been 
built  in  New  York  State,  most  of  them  well-equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  —  one  third  are  air-conditioned  and  fewer  than  2  per- 
cent lack  television. 

Yet  many  people  still  live  in  poor  housing,  with  poor  streets, 
schools,  services,  in  an  environment  that  is  uninspiring,  at  best.  In 
1969  it  was  estimated  that  close  to  one  million  housing  units  were 
substandard.  An  estimated  2.4  million  new  units  will  be  needed  by 
2000,  mostly  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

The  migration  of  the  middle-class  to  the  suburbs,  while  the  poor 
continue  to  occupy  ever-larger  areas  of  the  center  cities,  and  the 
in-migration  of  many  more  who  lack  education,  skills  and  money, 
aggravate  an  already  critical  housing  shortage.  These  shifts  erode  the 
cities'  ability  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  solving  multiplying 
problems,  while  suburban  governments  face  sudden  new  demands  for 
facilities  and  services. 

The  provision  of  adequate  housing  for  all,  especially  for  families 
with  low  incomes,  is  affected  by  the  difficulty  of  land  assembly  and 
by  high  costs  of  land,  financing  and  construction.  Construction  costs, 
in  turn,  are  affected  by  obsolete  methods  in  the  housing  industry, 
building  and  zoning  codes,  union  restrictions  and  rising  wages. 
Shortages  of  housing  for  lower  income  families  also  reflect  discrimi- 
nation against  the  poor  and  the  black. 


Can  government  affect  the  location  of  housing  and  new 
communities  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  unplanned  growth?  Considera- 
tions in  this  issue  are  personal  preferences  about  where  to  live, 
changes  in  the  economic  base,  available  resources,  transportation 
patterns  and  the  roles  and  capabilities  of  private  investors  and  of  the 
various  levels  of  government. 

The  planned  location  of  housing  or  new  communities  affects  the 
provision  of  community  and  transportation  facilities,  and  —  like  all 
other  development  —  the  local  environment. 

Efforts  to  transform  slums  must  consider  existing  over- 
crowding, real  estate  practices,  code  enforcement,  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  Also  involved  are  people's  attitudes  about 
housing,  and  the  replacement  of  middle-class  families  by  the  poor  in 
older  neighborhoods.  Clearance  problems  concern  relocation  and 
the  time  lag  between  planning  and  completing  a  project. 

Programs  to  change  slum  environments  must  take  into  account 
the  needs  for  improving  slum  dwellers'  health,  their  education  and 
opportunities,  and  the  delinquency  and  crime  rates.  All  this  implies 
a  range  of  community  services  and  employment  opportunities,  and 
ways  to  make  these  truly  accessible. 
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education 


A  comprehensive  educational  progranT^](H 
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A      CONTINUING 
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COMPREHENSIVE      ~ 

HIGH  SCHOOL    


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  in  New  York  State  allocate 
S5  billion  a  year  to  education,  more  than  to  any  other  activity.  Yet 
serious  needs  remain.  Some  350,000  adults  have  had  no  schooling  at 
all,  and  2  million  have  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Some  6 
million  adults  have  not  graduated  from  high  school:  the  dropout  rate 
indicates  that  24  of  every  100  ninth-grade  pupils  will  not  finish  high 
school.  Such  data  underscore  the  crucial  role  of  education  if  the 
familiar  poverty  cycle  -  low  skills,  poor  health,  low  aspirations, 
underemployment  and  unemployment  —  is  to  be  broken. 

There  are  needs  at  all  levels:  more  truly  comprehensive  curricula 
in  the  grades  and  in  high  school,  increased  college  opportunity  in 
both  2-  and  4-year  institutions,  systematic  adult  training  against 
technological  unemployment,  better  preparation  for  increased 
leisure  through  such  means  as  expanded  library,  museum  and  public 
television  services,  and  some  real  experience  of  the  arts.- 

In  helping  citizens  to  acquire  the  new  and  sophisticated  skills 
which  industrial  changes  demand,  state  planning  must  consider  how 
the  constant  acceleration  of  technological  change  reduces  the 
demand  for  unskilled  workers,  outdates  existing  skills  and  increases 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  shools  must  relay.  A  special 
problem  is  the  need  for  continued  professional  education,  especially 
for  teachers,  scientists  and  technicians. 


Training  and  retraining  in  new  skills  have  direct  impacts  on 
economic  growth,  which  depends  on  trained  manpower,  and  require 
private  as  well  as  public  training  programs.  They  also  strongly  affect 
each  person's  income,  his  opportunities  for  job  security  and 
advancement,  and  his  needs  for  such  community  services  as  welfare 
and  health  programs. 

Besides  planning  for  remedies  of  educational  inequalities  and 
employment  training  needs,  the  State  has  an  obligation  to  plan  for 
coordinated  use  of  resources  in  higher  education.  The  State  must  be 
assured  that  adequate  opportunities  are  available;  that  sufficient 
professional  and  technical  manpower  is  trained:  and  that  the  higher 
education  system  is  making  a  powerful  and  appropriate  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  New  York  life. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  means  that  educational 
attainment  in  urban  core  schools  must  equal  that  in  the  best  school 
districts.  Cities  have  higher  proportions  of  obsolete  schools,  higher 
construction  costs  and  more  limited  funds  for  education.  Other 
factors  are  the  poorer  preparation  of  ghetto  children  for  school, 
economic  and  social  pressures  on  poor  pupils  to  leave  high  school 
and  faulty  communication  between  teachers  and  pupils  of  different 
ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds. 

Improvement  of  schools  is  related  to  housing  and  blight,  to 
health,  to  economic  development  and  to  governmental  organiza- 
tions. 
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10  leading  causes  of  death 


NEW  YORK  STATE,  1967 
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Infant  mortality* 

NEW  YORK  STATE,  1967 
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*Deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  per  1 ,000  live  births. 

||§     Source:  U.S.  Division  of  Vital  Statistics 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HAS  AN  IMPRESSIVE  RECORD  in  the  health 
field. 

For  example,  since  1966  state  and  federal  programs  of  loans  and 
grants  for  construction  of  nursing  homes  have  stimulated  the  private 
sector  to  initiate  plans  to  add  more  than  16,000  long-term  care  beds, 
permitting  better  utilization  of  available  general  hospital  beds.  Close 
to  100  such  projects  throughout  the  State  are  in  various  stages  of 
completion  at  the  present  time.  In  addition,  a  State  program  initiated 
in  1968  provides  low  interest  mortgage  loans  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  municipal  health  facilities. 

Other  programs  have  helped  to  improve  local  health  services.  In 
cooperation  with  Federal  and  local  governments,  the  State  has 
developed  community  mental  health  and  mental  retardation  services 
and  has  supported  health  clinics  in  urban  ghettos.  In  addition,  the 
State  has  pioneered  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
treatment  in  narcotic  addiction.  Programs  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  and  to  manage  solid  waste  support  environmental  health. 


Yet  unfinished  business  fills  the  health  agenda.  The  problems  are 
many  and  complex:  shortages  and  uneven  distribution  of  physicians, 
nurses,  other  health  professionals,  technicians  and  paramedical 
persons,  especially  in  rural  and  ghetto  areas,  continuing  shortages  of 
nursing  home  and  other  long-term  care  beds,  obsolescent  or 
overcrowded  hospitals,  particularly  in  center  cities,  inadequate 
services  such  as  rehabilitation,  outpatient  and  home  care,  family 
planning,  pre-natal  and  child  care  and  community  mental  health  and 
retardation;  emphasis  on  treatment  of  disease  rather  than  on 
preventive,  case-finding  and  diagnostic  services,  incomplete  health 
education  of  the  public;  and  a  widening  gap  between  rising  health 
costs  and  the  consumer's  or  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay. 

The  coordination  of  health  and  social  services  -  for  example, 
mental  health,  nutrition,  family  planning  and  maternal  and  child 
care  services  —  is  necessary  to  help  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Major  issues  in  health  center  on  the  need  for  a  system  of  services 
that  is  available  and  accessible  to  all,  comprehensive  in  range  and 
continuous  over  each  person's  life  and  over  the  course  of  each 
illness. 
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human  resources 


People  on  Welfare,  1968  New  employment  opportunities 


A  SATISFYING  LIFE  DEPENDS  upon  opportunities,  and  even 
more  upon  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  what  opportunities  exist. 

Despite  great  progress  in  training  and  employment  programs,  in 
improving  health  conditions  and  services,  in  anti-pollution  efforts 
and  in  community  development,  the  state  faces  major  social 
dilemmas  in  the  interlocked  problems  of  ghetto  society,  crime, 
dehnquency,  discrimination  and  dependence  on  welfare;  of  aliena- 
tion evidenced  by  riots  in  ghetto  and  university;  of  isolation, 
loneliness  and  personality  breakdown  among  migrants,  the  aged  and 
the  poor;  in  needs  for  understanding  among  the  generations,  races 
and  classes. 

The  lack  of  equal  opportunity  inhibits  the  achievement  of 
maximum  education  potential,  adversely  affects  the  health  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  is  related  to  delinquency  and  crime.  Overall,  the 
large  numbers  of  the  poor  and  dependent  place  a  drag  on  the 
economy. 

Affected  are  not  only  the  poor  and  the  minorities  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economy,  not  only  the  handicapped  and  the  aged,  but  also 


many  persons  who  are  better  off  economically  but  who  share  a 
worry  about  their  future  and  their  helplessness  in  shaping  it. 

Of  the  18  million  population  in  the  state,  nearly  10  percent 
received  welfare  assistance  in  1968  —  at  a  cost  of  almost  S2.7  billion. 
The  30  percent  who  were  aged,  blind,  sick  or  disabled  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  welfare  cost. 

From  1960  to  1965  about  1.3  million  persons  migrated  to  New 
York  State,  many  of  them  poor,  unskilled  workers  from  the  South, 
and  an  estimated  1.8  million  will  enter  the  state  between  1970  and 
1975.  From  1965  to  1985  the  over-65  population  will  have 
increased  from  1.9  to  2.6  milhon,  another  group  contributing 
heavily  to  welfare  and  health  costs. 

State  action  to  assure  that  all  citizens  can  be  self-sufficient  —  to 
provide  for  themselves  the  goods  and  services  they  need  to  live  in 
dignity  —  involves  the  effects  of  low  income  on  the  standard  of 
living,  and  the  unsuitability  of  people's  skills  for  jobs  which  pay 
adequately. 
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recreation  and  culture 


FEW  STATES  EQUAL  New  York's  supply  of  -  or  its  demand  for  - 
a  variety  of  leisure-time  activities  —  for  theater,  music,  dance, 
museums,  libraries,  organized  sport,  and  a  wealth  of  outdoor 
facilities  ranging  from  city  parks  to  ocean  beaches,  water  play- 
grounds and  quantities  of  wilderness,  developed  for  fishing,  hunting, 
hiking  and  camping. 

Yet  the  demand  for  recreation  and  cultural  facilities  is  likely  to 
more  than  double  by  the  year  2000,  with  a  corresponding  growth  in 
income,  mobility  and  leisure  time,  and  the  increasing  view  that 
government  should  help  to  meet  these  demands. 

The  recreation  system  is  a  basic  part  of  the  state's  economy. 
New  York's  214,000  acres  of  state  parks  alone  bring  39  million 
visitors  a  year,  many  from  out-of-state.  Other  millions  frequent 
private  facilities  and  come  for  drama,  music,  art  and  the  dance. 

State  programs  for  recreation  and  culture  help  to  meet  the  social 
and  psychological  needs  of  persons  in  various  generations  and 
circumstances.  For  youngsters,  they  offer  opportunities  for  learning 
how  to  get  along  with  others.  For  adults,  they  can  offset  the 
loneliness  arising  from  increasing  mobility,  the  depersonalization  of 


society,  changes  in  communities  or  family  role.  For  older  persons, 
they  offer  opportunities  to  continue  a  life  pattern  and  to  share 
experience.  For  people  of  all  conditions,  the  services  of  museums  — 
art,  history  and  natural  science  —  of  libraries,  and  of  educational  or 
publicly-supported  television  offer  not  only  education  of  a  useful 
sort  but  the  cultural  growth  so  much  needed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life. 

Such  programs  have  an  impact  on  education,  especially  for 
pre-school  programs;  on  delinquency;  community  cohesion;  and  — 
particularly  for  the  elderly  —  on  mental  health. 

Programs  for  experience  and  participation  in  the  arts  play  a  role 
in  bridging  the  gaps  between  the  disadvantaged  and  the  more 
fortunate,  for  bringing  the  poor  into  the  cultural  mainstream  of  the 
rest  of  society. 

Leisure  activities  affect  community  development  generally  and 
housing,  particularly  the  "second  home"  market;  they  pose 
demands  for  transportation  to  reach  recreation  and  cultural  centers; 
and  spur  the  development  of  regions  which  have  potential  recreation 
resources. 
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public  safety 


Organizing  for  fighting  crime 


TO  REDUCE  CRIME  and  the  fear  of  crime  is  an  obvious  public 
concern.  But  equally  a  part  of  public  safety  is  the  protection  of 
every  citizen  from  man-made  and  natural  disaster,  from  occupation- 
al and  toxic  hazards,  from  traffic  accidents  and  from  commercial 
fraud.  The  state  has  attacked  these  problems  in  many  ways. 

In  crime  control,  the  state  has  provided  training  programs  and 
set  minimum  standards  for  police,  estabhshed  measures  to  combat 
narcotic  addiction;  and  developed  a  statewide  information  system 
on  crime  and  criminals. 

Traffic  safety  measures  are  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
New  Yorkers  killed  and  injured  in  accidents  —  protection  from 
other  hazards  are  provided  in  flood  and  forest  fire  controls,  civil 
defense,  industrial  safety  regulations,  workmen's  compensation  and 
other  labor  standards. 

The  protection  of  consumers  against  fraudulant  contracts, 
hidden  interest  rates,  misleading  packaging,  etc.,  broadens  the 
concept  of  justice  and  includes  standards  and  enforcement  of 
quality  in  foods  and  other  products.  Still  other  programs  attack 
pollution  of  air,  water  and  ground,  and  estabhsh  standards  against 
poisons  and  contamination. 


Environmental  factors  in  crime  include  slums  and  discrimina- 
tion, business  ethics  and  attitudes  towards  law  enforcement,  the 
levels  of  available  education  and  recreation.  Other  important 
elements  are  the  relation  of  crime  rates  to  such  demographic  factors 
as  sex,  race,  income  and  migration.  Last  but  not  least  is  the 
pervasive  impact  of  constitutional  safeguards  for  the  riglits  of  all 
citizens. 

Crime  and  the  system  to  fight  it  influence  the  livability  and 
development  potential  of  neighborhoods,  and  the  economic  burden 
of  crime  on  its  victims,  on  the  families  of  convicts  and  on  society  at 
large.  The  crime-fighting  system  influences  the  objectives  of 
manpower  training  and  mental  health  programs,  the  aspirations  or 
alienation  of  the  poor,  and  overall  confidence  in  government  and 
political  institutions. 

Natural  disasters  may  involve  poor  land  uses  in  forestry  and 
agriculture,  land  development  and  construction  practices  which 
increase  fire  and  flooding  hazards.  Air  pollution  emergencies  and  the 
new  fire,  radiation  and  explosion  hazards  inherent  in  new  technology 
and  larger  structures,  pose  other  problems. 
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transportation 


between  public  and  private  systems. 


MANY  IMPORTANT  STEPS  to  improve  transportation  Iiave  been 
taken  in  New  Yori<  State  —  formation  of  a  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation plan;  passage  of  a  $2.5  billion  bond  issue  for  airports  and  mass 
transit  as  well  as  for  highways,  demonstration  projects  of  mass  transit 
between  ghettos  and  jobs;  routing  of  highways  to  develop  new  areas. 
All  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  in  an 
increasingly  mobile  society. 

The  anticipated  growth  in  the  state's  population  and  economy 
foretells  massive  transportation  expansion  and  new  developments  in 
the  whole  transportation  network: 

-  automobile  ownership  from  309  to  334  per  1,000  popula- 
tion; 

-  automobile  vehicle-miles  from  50  to  86  billions  per  year; 

-  urban   travel   by   all   modes  from   57  to   105  billion 
person-miles  a  year; 

-  passenger-miJes  by  air  from  1.5  to  4. 1  billion  a  year; 


-  goods  movement  originating  or  terminating  in  the  state  by  all 
modes,  from  120  to  165  billion  ton-miles  a  year. 

To  meet  the  demands  placed  by  more  people,  more  vehicles, 
more  trips,  more  businesses,  more  goods,  radical  change  is  indicated. 
Increasing  resistance  to  highway  locations,  rising  costs  of  highway 
construction  and  of  operating  automobiles  could  revive  interest  in 
comfortable  and  efficient  mass  transit,  especially  for  high  density 
areas.  Sophisticated  new  hardware  -  the  urbmobile,  high-speed  rail, 
hovercraft,  short-takeoff-and-landing  aircraft  and  many  others  —  are 
technically  feasible  although  for  the  most  part  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  for  immediate  economical  use. 

Transportation  investment  can  be  used  to  implement  settlement 
patterns  and  regional  development  through  the  locations  of  facilities 
—  highways,  airports,  seaports,  mass  transit.  It  can  help  economic 
development  through  the  creation  of  new  industries  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  existing  ones,  which  in  turn  change  labor  force  and 
transportation  requirements. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  has  achieved  a  mature  economy  in  this 
century,  one  which  is  well  diversified  among  heavy  and  hglit 
industry,  trade,  finance  and  other  services,  construction  and 
agriculture.  Moreover,  as  automation  in  industry  has  tended  to 
employ  fewer  workers  —  relatively  —  New  York  has  expanded  fast 
in  the  broad  area  of  services,  keeping  abreast  of  the  trend  in  the 
general  economy. 

Employment  of  8  million  is  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
nation's.  Employment  will  rise  an  estimated  1.3  percent  per  year 
during  the  1965-1975  decade,  and  per  capita  income  will  double  by 
the  year  2.000  from  S4,150  in  1968  to  58,000  in  the  state,  from 
S3, 400  to  S7,000  in  the  nation. 

The  movement  of  industry  and  business  from  center  cities  has 
intensified  problems  of  underemployment  and  unemployment. 
Changes  in  the  industrial  pattern  hit  hardest  on  those  with  few  skills 


and  limited  education.  The  number  of  unskilled  jobs  in  construc- 
tion, transportation,  public  utilities,  agriculture,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  is  declining. 

The  state  government  has  long  been  active  in  promoting 
economic  development  and  in  programs  which  directly  help 
business,  industry  and  agriculture.  The  task  is  to  determine  its  role 
in  maintaining  and  expanding  a  strong  economy,  in  the  context  of 
the  national  investment  system,  technological  change  and  federal 
economic  policies. 

The  distribution  of  economic  activity  affects  the  growth  of 
communities,  and  so  determines  where  housing,  health,  schools  and 
transportation  facilities  will  be  required.  Balanced  economic  growth 
also  helps  to  preserve  open  space  for  low-intensity  uses  like 
agriculture  and  recreation,  and  so  benefits  health  as  well  as  the 
economy. 
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natural  resources 


Agricultural  potential 


THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  of  New  York  State  help  to  provide 
food  for  our  population  and  materials  to  support  the  pyramid  of 
manufacture  and  services  that  means  material  abundance.  But  natural 
resources  are  more  than  raw  materials  —  they  form  man's  total 
natural  environment. 

State  programs  to  increase  or  manage  irreplaceable  resources  are 
exemplified  by  the  three-billion-dollar  Pure  Waters  Program  and  the 
attack  on  air  pollution. 

Ecological  balance  must  be  maintained  to  insure  human  survival. 
Critical  to  this  issue  are  the  rising  demands  from  population  growth, 
higher  per  capita  consumption  and  conversion  of  space  to  urban 
uses  -  the  same  factors  which  add  to  actual  or  potential  pollution 
of  land,  water  and  air.  Underlying  these  things  is  the  public's 
attitude  towards  long-term  conservation,  pollution  and  the  misuse 
of  resources. 

To  help  synthesize  the  various  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
public  and  private  interests  into  a  system  for  conserving  and  using 
natural  resources,  the  state  must  consider  several  factors:  the 
legitimate  desire  of  private  enterprise  to  operate  profitably,  public 
ignorance  about  conservation  needs,  limitations  on  government's 
ability  to  respond  quickly  and  flexibly  to  changing  needs,  and  the 
divisions  of  Responsibility  for  conservation  problems  among  many 
units  and  levels  of  government. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  asked  the  Legislature  in  1970  for  a  new 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  with  overall  responsi- 
bility for  natural  resources  and  all  forms  of  pollution  control. 
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government 
I II I 


ALTHOUGH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  and  policies  have 
changed  during  the  past  30  years  to  deal  with  increasingly  large, 
diverse  and  complex  problems,  the  basic  structure  of  government  in 
New  York  State  remains  the  same.  Responsibilities  are  divided 
among  nearly  7000  governmental  units  of  varying  size  and  author- 
ity, including  school  districts,  improvement  districts  and  public 
benefit  corporations. 

Population  growth  alone  adds  pressures  on  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  these  units.  Many  modern  problems  cross  jurisdic- 
tional limits  -  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  air  and  water  pollution, 
mass  transit  and  highway  systems,  recreation  demands,  health 
services,  employment. 

The  present  pattern  of  federal-state-local  relations  requires  new 
thought  on  the  state's  role  in  intergovernmental  relations,  and  on 
how  to  make  state  and  local  governments  more  flexible  and  effective. 


Changes  in  revenue  sharing,  such  as  the  increase  of  block  grants,  and 
greater  federal  support  to  solve  large,  complex  social  and  environ- 
mental problems,  seem  essential. 

New  York  State  has  moved  in  many  ways  to  increase  citizen 
participation  and  to  improve  governmental  efficiency  —  through 
advice  and  funds  for  local  governments,  encouragement  of  cooper- 
ation among  them,  decentralization  of  services  in  order  to  respond 
faster  to  local  needs,  citizen  advisory  groups  on  special  problems, 
more  and  broader-based  public  hearings,  recruitment  of  private 
industry's  talents  to  improve  government. 

New  York  State  is  attempting  to  orchestrate  the  involvement  of 
many  agencies  at  one  level,  and  the  involvement  of  several  levels  of 
government,  so  as  to  best  serve  the  legitimate  interests  of  all. 
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Organizing  for  Planning 


THE  FOREGOING  REVIEW  of  some  of  the  issues  by  functional 
category  gives  an  idea  of  the  breadth  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
of  future  development  which  face  the  state.  It  also  explains  the  logic 
for  organizing  the  state's  planning  efforts  along  functional  lines. 

New  York  is  taking  steps  to  assure  coordinated  planning  in  all 
functional  areas,  from  state  departments  through  regional  planning 
bodies  to  local  boards.  Functional  plans  must  be  made  at  every  level. 

The  chart  above  shows  how  this  works.  Planning  occurs  at  each 
level,  with  single  programs  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  programs  grouped 
by  function  in  the  middle,  and  functions  as  components  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  at  the  far  end.  In  fact,  as  the  flow  indicates,  this 
is  a  two-way  street.  While  many  programs  —  like  highway  buildings  — 
may  have  been  going  on  for  years,  the  idea  of  functional  planning  is 
still  relatively  new.  A  functional  plan  for  transportation  includes 
other  means  of  moving  people  and  goods  by  air,  water,  rail  and 
pipeline.  New  functional  objectives  may,  then,  call  for  new  program 


elements  to  achieve  them.  Planning  for  each  function  should 
obviously  be  coordinated  with  other  functions  through  the  compre- 
hensive planning  process. 

Moving  up  the  chart,  it  is  clear  that  a  comprehensive  regional 
plan,  using  comprehensive  local  plans  as  components,  is  a  higher  level 
of  generalization  for  such  public  needs  as  transportation,  water 
supply  or  economic  development.  And  the  regional  plan  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  local  parts,  for  the  assets-and-liabilities  "strategy"  for  a 
region  may  shed  n&w  light  on  the  development  plans  of  its  localities. 
Again,  a  two-way  street. 

The  state  serves  as  the  comprehensive  planning  focus  for  all 
functions.  The  federal  government  has  made  some  moves  in  its 
organizational  structure  in  the  direction  of  functional  groupings,  but 
the  federal  involvement  has  been  primarily  program  by  program. 

These  planning  relationships  can  best  be  illustrated  by  following 
a  specific  program  from  the  federal  level  down  through  the  state, 
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regional  and  local.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  a  funding 
program  for  the  development  of  highways.  These  funds  are  provided 
to  the  state  (Department  of  Transportation)  which  has  a  planning 
program  for  providing  a  highway  network  at  an  interstate  and 
intrastate  scale.  At  the  next  planning  level  are  the  regional  planning 
boards;  standing  between  the  state  and  local  planning  bodies,  they 
can  integrate  the  local  view  and  reflect  it  to  the  state  and.  conversely, 
reflect  the  wider  state  view  to  the  local  governments  of  the  region. 
The  regional  planning  board  is  responsible  for  planning  a  highway 
network  for  its  whole  region;  this  is  accomplished  by  integrating 
state  and  local  highway  plans  into  its  own.  Below  the  regional  level 
come  the  county,  city,  village  and  towns  planning  efforts  to  provide 
localized  highway  networks  serving  central  business,  industrial  and 
residential  areas.  At  each  level,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  plans  are  compatible,  from  the  general  to 
the  specific,  achieving  a  "nested"  system  which  fits  together. 

The  planning  bodies  at  all  levels  adjust  highway  plans  into  a 
larger  plan,  i.e.  a  transportation  functional  plan  that  encompasses  all 
modes  of  travel  —  air,  rail,  water,  pipeline  and  mass  transit  (as 
appropriate).  The  functional  plans  are  vertically  coordinated  between 
state,  regional  and  local  planning  bodies  to  ensure  compatibility. 

The  chart  on  pages  28-29  shows  the  present  state  of  planning 
organization.  It  places  state  departments  and  agencies  according  to 
their  main  functional  concerns.  Interstate,  regional,  local  and  private 
bodies  are  also  illustrated. 

The  several  bands  of  the  chart  show  the  kind  of  involvement, 
from  the  broadest  at  the  top  down  to  the  most  local  and  specialized. 

Organizations  on  the  "functional"  line  are  responsible  for 
planning  for  their  entire  functional  area;  "sub-functional"  units  plan 
for  less  than  a  whole  area,  but  usually  cover  programs  in  more  than 
one  agency. 

State  agencies  "involved  directly"  are  either  (a)  those  whose 
main  mission  is  in  that  functional  area,  or  else  (b)  those  with  at  least 
a  major  program  in  the  area.  Agencies  "involved  indirectly"  are  those 
whose  primary  mission  is  elsewhere  but  whose  programs  or  actions 
significantly  influence,  or  are  influenced  by  the  function  in  question. 

Some  examples  may  help  to  clarify  these  distinctions. 

The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  directly  involved  in 
transportation  througli  regulation  of  cars,  trucks  and  buses;  in  public 
safety  through  testing  of  drivers  as  well  as  vehicles;  and  in  the  general 
government  function  because  it  collects  revenues.  It  is  only  indirectly 
involved,  however,  in  education,  since  it  influences  but  does  not 
conduct  driver  training. 


The  Department  of  Transportation  is  directly  involved  in 
transportation  through  the  planning  and  development  of  highways 
and  other  systems;  and  in  public  safety  through  the  safety  design 
aspect  of  these  systems,  as  well  as  their  maintenance.  It  is  indirectly 
involved  in  recreation  and  culture  because  it  provides  access  to  park 
facilities;  and  in  natural  resources  because  highways,  airports  and 
transit  rights-of-way  strongly  affect  the  environment  in  various  ways 
—  altering  topography,  drainage,  wildlife  habitats,  air  quality  and 
noise  levels,  and  preempting  agricultural  and  forest  lands. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  directly  involved  in  the 
provision  of  education  because  by  law  it  is  "charged  with  the  general 
management  and  supervision  of  all  public  schools  and  all  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  state";  in  health  through  the  licensing  of 
physicians;  and  in  human  resources  by  promoting  racial  and  ethnic 
integration.  It  is  indirectly  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
economy  because  although  the  Department  does  not  have  programs 
classified  as  "economic  development,"  business  leaders  look  for  a 
good  educational  system  when  measuring  the  viabihty  of  an  area  in 
terms  of  its  skilled  labor  supply,  growth  prospects  and  attraction  for 
executive  level  people. 

The  "regional  and  local"  level  of  the  chart  illustrates  the 
multitude  of  government  and  private  organizations  which  plan  for 
areas  smaller  than  the  state,  plus  the  many  private  and  public  groups 
at  the  county  and  local  levels. 

The  groups  at  each  level  differ  in  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction, 
in  the  detail  of  their  recommendations  and  decisions,  and  in  their 
involvement  with  funding,  construction  or  other  action  to  carry  out 
planning. 

OPCs  approach  to  intergovernmental  planning  has  included  the 
development  of  working  relationships  with  federal  agencies,  and, 
where  necessary,  serving  as  an  intermediary  to  secure  coordination. 
OPC  continues  to  encourage  state  agencies  to  develop  their  own 
plans.  The  interdepartmental  functional  planning  bodies  are  being 
formed  to  coordinate  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  programs  in 
the  development  of  state  functional  plans.  OPC  continues  the 
long-standing  work  of  assisting  local  planning,  but  with  the  new  level 
of  regional  planning  added. 

At  the  state  level,  comprehensive  planning  is  the  responsibility  of 
OPC.  The  first  phase  work  of  the  comprehensive  state  plan  — 
physical  development  —  is  being  reviewed  with  state  agencies.  An 
overall  proposal  for  land  use  and  future  population  settlement  will  be 
integrated  with  functional  plans  of  the  agencies  to  produce  an  overall 
physical  development  plan.  Economic  and  social  development  phases 
are  to  follow. 
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functional  planning 


NEW  YORK  STATE  so  far  has  two  truly  "comprehensive  functional 
planning"  agencies  —  in  health  and  in  social  services.  These 
coordinate  the  planning  done  in  the  many  individual  agencies  which 
have  programs  in  these  fields. 

A  third  unit,  the  Crime  Control  Planning  Board,  also  coordin- 
ates planning  among  numerous  agencies,  but  it  deals  with  a 
subfunction  of  the  "public  safety"  function. 

Two  state  agencies  approach  complete  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning in  their  areas  —  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  education.  Still,  a  number  of  programs  and  plans 
directly  involved  in  these  areas  remain  in  other  agencies  and  so 
outside  their  direct  jurisdiction. 

In  his  1970  Message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  two  more  functional  agencies.  A 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  will  have  complete 
responsibility  for  natural  resource  management  —  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  minerals  —  and  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollution  control. 
A  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  given  responsibility  for  state 
parks,  will  proceed  to  develop  comprehensive  recreation  programs 
with  special  emphasis  on  innovative  recreation  opportunities  for 
urban  residents. 

Added  strength  for  functional  planning  comes  from  citizens' 
advisory  groups,  with  broad  representation  of  the  concerned  public 
and  private  groups  and  individuals,  including  consumers. 

These  advisory  groups  and  regional  planning  boards  (see  page  32) 
provide  a  link  between  local  needs  and  wishes,  and  the  statewide 
planning  process.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the  on-going,  changing 
and  never-ending  development  process. 

At  each  level  a  functional  planning  organization  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  Within  its  own  specialized  area,  its  purpose  is 
the  same  as  that  of  OPC  for  all  functional  areas— to  develop  a 
framework  within  which  priorities  can  be  set  for  allocating  resources 
among  the  many  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
involved. 

Housing  and  Residential  Environment.  State  government  is 
directly  involved  only  in  providing  low-  and  middle-income  housing, 
through  the  Division  of  Housing  and  Community  Renewal.  But 
almost  every  state  agency  is  indirectly  involved  with  the  provision  by 
the  public  sector  of  the  great  bulk  of  housing  in  the  state.  These 
responsibilities,  and  the  array  of  federal  grants  and  assistance  —  in 


planning,  site  acquisition,  construction,  etc.  —  point  up  the  need  for 
a  coordination  of  planning  and  action. 

Education.  The  Board  of  Regents,  elected  by  the  Legislature,  has 
responsibility  for  educational  policy,  and  programs  in  lower  and 
higher  education  are  operated  by  the  Education  Department  and  the 
State  University.  Still,  many  other  agencies  carry  on  educational 
programs  —  for  example,  in  health  conservation,  job  training,  courses 
for  prisoners  and  parolees,  local  officials  and  state  employees,  and 
many  others. 

Health.  The  Health  Planning  Commission  was  formed  in  1967 
to  coordinate  the  many  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  programs  in 
this  field,  through  the  framework  of  a  statewide  health  plan.  The 
main  subfunctions  are  physical,  mental  and  environmental  health, 
and  several  state  agencies  carry  out  capital  projects. 

The  commission  supervises  the  administration  of  federally- 
legislated  state  comprehensive  health  planning;  coordinates  and 
reviews  public  and  private  health  planning  efforts;  approves  project 
grants  to  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  for  areawide  health 
planning;  formulates  and  updates  a  comprehensive  health  plan;  and 
reviews  state  agency  plans  for  their  consistency  with  the  state  health 
plan. 

On  the  Health  Planning  Advisory  Council  are  representatives  of 
health  services,  consumers  and  of  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  health. 

Main  responsibility  at  the  State  level  for  program  development 
and  implementation,  including  Capital  projects,  rests  with  the 
departments  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Narcotics 
Addiction  Control  Commission.  As  noted,  the  Governor's  1970 
proposal  shifts  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollution  control  to  a  new 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 

Human  resources.  Similarly,  the  Social  Development  Planning 
Commission  coordinates  the  planning  of  the  many  agencies  which 
have  programs  in  the  area  of  human  resources.  It  also  is  to  formulate 
and  update  a  statewide  plan,  and  to  review  federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  plans  for  their  consistency  with  the  statewide  plan. 

The  Manpower  Resources  Council,  a  subgroup  of  the  com- 
mission, includes  commission  members  with  special  concerns  in  that 
field.  The  Social  Development  Advisory  Council  is  to  have  represen- 
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tatives  from  public  and  private  organizations  and  from  tlie  consumer 
population. 

Recreation  and  culture.  The  Conservation  Department  has  the 
greatest  single  mandate  in  this  area  —  to  develop  a  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan.  Still,  with  activities  ranging  from  large  parks  to  small 
cultural  programs,  many  other  agencies  are  involved.  The  Education 
Department  administers  the  State  Library  and  the  Museum  and 
Science  Service  and  fosters  educational  television,  all  of  them  as 
important  for  culture  as  for  instruction  per  se.  The  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  has  achieved  significant  results  with  limited  programs  in  the 
performing  and  visual  arts,  pointing  up  new  chances  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  masses  of  people. 

The  need  is  clear  for  a  single  group  responsible  for  coordinating 
planning  in  this  broad  area.  The  subfunction  of  recreation  should  be 
effectively  covered  by  the  new  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Public  safety.  The  creation  of  the  Office  of  Crime  Control 
Planning  (with  a  supervisory  group,  the  Crime  Control  Planning 
Board)  filled  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning  in  a  major 
subfunction  of  public  safety.  The  Civil  Defense  Commission  (its 
poUcy  set  by  the  State  Defense  Council)  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Traffic  Safety  Committee  coordinate  work  in  two  other  subfunc- 
tions.  Still,  a  need  exists  for  a  function-wide  agency  to  coordinate 
planning  in  these  areas  and  among  the  many  other  agencies  with 
programs  in  other  aspects  of  public  safety. 

Transportation.  The  former  Department  of  Public  Works  was 
consolidated  with  transportation  functions  from  several  other 
agencies,  in  1967,  to  form  the  Department  of  Transportation.  A 
major  responsibility  is  to  prepare  a  continuing  statewide  transporta- 
tion plan.  Related  programs  remain,  however,  in  such  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Pubhc  Service  Commission  and 
the  transportation,  bridge  and  port  authorities.  The  new  department 
has  established  a  Statewide  Transportation  Technical  Coordination 
Committee,  for  communication  among  all  these  groups,  and  has 
proposed  a  Statewide  Transportation  Study  Advisory  Committee. 

However,  the  Governor's  1970  Message  also  requests  transfer  of 
the  transportation  regulatory  powers  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which  will  further 
strengthen  its  role. 


The  economy.  Several  agencies  —  among  them  Commerce,  Urban 
Development  Corporation  and  Job  Development  Authority  ~  have 
programs  keyed  to  economic  development;  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  assists  the  Governor  at  a  broad  policy  level.  Still 
other  agencies,  including  the  Banking  and  Insurance  Departments 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission,  are  involved  in  regulation. 
Comprehensive  economic  planning,  covering  both  development  and 
regulation,  is  essential  for  continued  growth,  especially  with  the 
multi-agency  approach  of  federal  programs. 

Natural  Resources.  The  Conservation  Department  has  the 
greatest  commitment  in  this  field,  but  the  fragmentation  of  other 
natural  resource  programs  under  other  agencies  frustrates  the 
accomplishment  of  broad  policy  agreement.  A  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency  would  prepare  a  statewide  plan  for  the  use' of  the  state's 
natural  resources  —  suggesting  management  policies,  setting  priorities 
and  touching  on  indirectly  related  programs  in  still  other  agencies. 

In  response  to  this  evident  need  the  Governor  has  made  his 
request  for  a  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 

Government.  Many  agencies  in  the  area  of  governmental 
organization  provide  supportive  services  for  state  and  local 
agencies— central  housekeeping  services,  revenue  collection,  admin- 
istration, regulation  and  protection,  all  according  to  legislative 
mandates. 

There  must  be  a  framework  for  relating  action  programs  to 
long-term  objectives.  The  planning  organization  chart  indicates  how 
such  a  framework  is  being  built  in  New  York  State. 

The  inclusion  of  agencies  and  organizations  under  more  than  one 
heading  in  the  chart  is  evidence  of  the  interrelationship  of  programs 
and  the  necessity  for  coordination  and  cooperation,  if  the  state 
planning/programming/budgeting  system  is  to  work  properly.  Un- 
filled blocks  indicate  that  further  development  and  refinement  is 
needed  to  complete  the  planning/coordination  framework  in  that 
particular  functional  area. 

The  final  result  of  such  an  organization  for  planning  should  be  a 
process  whereby  the  state  can  quickly  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
people  and  fulfill  their  desires  for  a  better  future. 
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regional  planning 


TO  RELATE  LOCAL  PLANNING  to  state  functional  planning,  it 
was  first  necessary  to  relate  local  plans  to  each  other.  The  problems 
of  growth  spill  across  local  boundaries.  In  metropolitan  areas  the 
suburbs  depend  on  the  central  cities  for  employment,  entertainment, 
culture  and  hospital  care  while  providing  schools,  shops  and 
residential  amenities  for  themselves.  But  this  design  for  living  is  not  a 
neatly  balanced  system.  The  cities  are  underfinanced  and  over- 
burdened with  the  maintenance  of  the  urban  poor  while  municipal 
services,  including  policing,  water  supply,  waste  disposal  and  mass 
transportation,  become  ever  more  costly.  Retail  business  is  following 
the  middle  class  out  of  the  cities,  leaving  vacant  blocks  and  a 
shrinking  tax  base  behind.  And  the  process  of  suburbanization 
consumes  land  wastefully  while  demanding  costly  higliway  systems, 
for  which  the  towns  look  to  the  state. 

To  relieve  these  problems  and  head  off  worse  ones  forecast  by 
the  trends,  planning  must  deal  with  communities  as  regional  systems. 
Physical  plans  for  cities  and  towns  must  be  knit  together  by  service 
networks  for  such  things  as:  efficient  commuter  transportation; 
coordinated  water  supply,  sewerage  and  waste  disposal;  physical  and 
mental  health  care;  vocational,  higher  and  special  education;  more 
effective  allocation  of  public  finance  to  extend  the  benefits  of  these 
services  without  discrimination  to  all  parts  of  the  society.  And  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  farm  way  of  life,  people  even  in  distant 
villages  are  traveling  to  urban  areas  for  jobs,  which  extends  the 
sphere  of  urban  interdependence  beyond  the  suburbs. 

All  these  relationships  provide  a  basis  for  regional  planning. 

Change  I  Challenge  I  Response  (see  page  8)  proposed  the  frame- 
work, dividing  the  state  into  ten  regions,  seven  of  them  focused  on 
greater  or  lesser  metropolitan  areas.  The  basic  scheme  is  still  reflected 
in  the  current  map  (above)  of  the  state's  Planning  and  Development 
Regions,  although  a  number  of  detailed  shifts  of  counties  have  been 
made  since  1964.  There  are  now  eleven  regions. 

Selection  of  this  "urban-focused"  scheme  of  regionalization 
results  from  our  basic  concern  with  the  human  population  and  its 
activity  -  where  people  live,  work,  buy,  seek  entertainment, 
schooling  and  medical  help.  That  people  look  to  the  urban  centers  is 
revealed  over  and  over  by  behavior  patterns  —  commuting  to  work, 
journeys  to  shop,  newspaper  circulation,  telephone  calls  -  even  Zip 


Code  regions,  laid  out  for  efficient  mail  delivery  without  regard  to 
local  boundaries. 

Other  criteria  for  forming  regions  are  possible,  but  less  useful  for 
planning.  A  purely  physiographic  approach  might  define  natural 
regions  like  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills,  the  Finger  Lakes,  or  the 
Allegheny  Plateau.  While  some  of  these  regions  do  have  one  more  or 
less  homogeneous  economic  aspect  —  dependence  on  the  tourist 
trade  —  they  leave  most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  unaccounted  for. 
A  more  useful  physiographic  grouping  might  be  watersheds,  which 
must  be  used  in  any  case  for  water  resources  planning.  But 
watersheds  —  some  of  them  very  extensive  —  do  not  accord  well  with 
the  distribution  of  human  activity.  Finally,  there  are  numerous  (and 
conflicting)  administrative  regions  in  use  by  state  departments,  many 
of  them  of  long  standing.  These  were  studied  in  detail  as  background 
to  the  regional  proposals  in  Change  I  Challenge /Response.  While  some 
consensus  exists  in  certain  obvious  areas,  no  dominant  pattern 
emerged  which  appeared  to  serve  as  well  as  the  plan  which  has  now 
evolved. 

This  arrangement  is  based  on  regions  focused  on  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  the  tri-cities  Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  Rochester, 
Syracuse.  Utica-Rome,  Binghamton,  and  Elmira-Coming.  The  three 
remaining  regions  have  no  dominant  cities  of  their  own  and  all  lie 
beyond  the  effective  influence  of  the  big  cities.  Here  common 
economic  problems,  defined  by  geography  —  the  Adirondacks  and 
lake  valleys  in  Lake  Champlain-Lake  George;  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
valley;  the  uplands  of  the  Southern  Tier  West  —  justify  these 
groupings. 

A  prime  concern  of  regionalization  was  that  the  regions  be 
politically  reahstic.  With  the  relatively  strong  county  government 
structure  in  New  York  State,  it  is  undesirable  to  split  any  county. 
While  this  results  in  some  apparently  arbitrary  zigzags  on  the  map, 
the  essential  urban  patterns  are  satisfied  by  this  procedure. 

Since  the  original  regional  map  was  proposed  several  counties 
have  shifted  regions.  In  every  instance  these  have  been  "swing" 
counties,  situated  between  the  magnetic  fields  of  the  larger  cities. 
(Examples  are  Wyoming  and  Cortland;  Lewis  and  Hamilton,  without 
ties  to  any  city,  followed  their  strongest  regional  inclinations.)  All  of 
these  counties  have  sought  their  present  regional  association  by  local 
choice. 
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OPC  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  regional  planning  boards  in 
every  region.  These  boards,  whose  members  are  local  officials  and 
other  citizens  named  by  their  county  governments,  coordinate  the 
planning  of  units  within  their  boundaries,  and  also  work  to 
coordinate  local  and  regional  plans  with  state  programs  and  purposes. 

Seven  regions  now  have  planning  boards  taking  in  their  whole 
area;  the  rest  have  multi-county  planning  bodies  but  not  covering  the 
whole  region.  The  region  around  New  York  City  has  the  most 
complex  situation.  The  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  a  three-state 
megalopolis,  extending  far  up  the  Hudson,  blanketing  northern  New 
Jersey  and  southwest  Connecticut,  and  reaching  the  tip  of  Long 
Island.  New  York  City  has  a  planning  Commission,  and  Long  Island  a 
bi-county  board;  elsewhere  there  are  only  strong  county  boards.  The 
one  governmental  agency  with  planning  authority  for  the  bulk  of  the 
region  in  all  three  states  is  the  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission. 

Federal  directives  and  laws  already  give  regional  bodies  consider- 
able responsibility  for  reviewing  a  variety  of  government  apphcations 
for  federal  grants.  New  York's  regional  boards  will  also  review  state 
proposals  that  concern  their  areas,  to  insure  that  their  plans  and 
those  of  state  agencies  are  in  harmony. 

The  functional  planning  bodies  at  the  state  level  coordinate  all 
planning  within  their  functions  —  in  regional  functional  planning 
bodies  and  in  localities  as  well  as  among  state  agencies. 
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In  each  region,  a  functional  planning  unit  (often  a  committee  of 
the  regional  board)  provides  this  framework  for  its  area.  Examples 
include:  Areawide  Health  Planning  Boards,  Crime  Control  Planning 
Boards,  Manpower  Planning  Boards,  Transportation  Planning  Com- 
mittees, etc.  It  coordinates  the  many  plans  of  local  governments, 
private  groups  and  state  and  federal  agencies  into  a  regional  plan, 
which  is  guided  by  and  supplies  information  for  the  statewide 
functional  plan. 

Local  governments  —  town,  village,  city  and  county  —  are  the 
basic  units  for  planning  in  their  areas.  They  may  work  with  other 
agencies,  public  and  private,  to  identify  and  solve  local  problems. 
The  state  provides  guidance,  technological  help  and  financial  aid  but 
local  agencies  determine  local  needs.  Regional  boards  coordinate  the 
use  of  resources  —  land,  water  and  public  facilities  —  for  common 
objectives. 
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Epilogue 


This  report  has  reviewed  the  principal  considerations  under- 
lying a  comprehensive  plan  for  New  York  State. 

To  summarize: 

1.  Issues  of  compelling  urgency  and  increasing  complexity 
emerge  from  physical,  economic  and  social  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment. These  issues  usually  reach  beyond  the  authority  of  any  single 
government  agency  and  often  transcend  one  functional  area. 

2.  A  pattern  of  development,  attuned  to  the  long-term  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  will  provide  the  framework  for  defining 
our  objectives  and  charting  action. 

3.  An  effective  planning  process,  coordinating  all  govern- 
mental activities  and  relating  them  to  private  planning,  is  essential 
for  achieving  poUcy  objectives  and  basic  goals. 

The  task  of  drafting  the  first  development  plan  for  the  state  is 
well  along.  That  plan,  setting  forth  specific  development  objectives 
and  alternative  courses  for  achieving  those  objectives,  will  be  guided 
by  the  work  of  every  state  department  and  functional  agency. 

Exphcit  though  it  must  be,  however,  the  state  development  plan 
will  never  be  the  last  word;  it  will  be  continually  renewed  in  scope, 
in  relevance,  and  in  aspiration. 

In  its  means  and  in  its  ends,  planning  must  match  the  dynamism 
of  its  environment  —  constantly  reexamine  assumptions  and  review 
methods  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  new  information.  Planning 
does  not  produce  a  finished  blueprint  of  the  future;  it  is  an 
open-ended  process,  which  places  before  decision-makers  the  range 
of  effective  options.  Through  careful  planning  and  prudent  action, 
government  can  then  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  fulfilling 
the  universal  hope  for  a  more  satisfying  life. 
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SEYMOUR  DURST 


When  you  leave,  please  leave  this  book 

Because  it  has  been  said 
"Ever'thing  comes  t'  him  who  waits 

Except  a  loaned  book." 
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